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Foreword 



Efforts toimproveschoolsand school profjrams, ascallcd forin thcflurry 
of recent studies and commissioned reports concerning the quality of Amer- 
ican education, require a greater understanding of those institutions and 
whatgoeson within them. That understanding isalsoacritical ingredient in 
efforts to improve the quality and effectiveness ol vocational education, two 
stipulations of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act. 

This document describes preliminary results of the largest, most com- 
prehensive study of vocational (and non vocational) classrooms and programs 
undertaken In almost adecade. It containssummaries of selected survey data 
gleaned from a broad spectrum of schools, classrooms, school personnel, and 
students.The topics addressed using those data were shaped by the following 
13 major policy issues: access and equity: adult training: articulation 
(secondary-postsecondary): at-risk students: basic skills: career guidance: 
currentness of vocational curricula, equipment, and materials: economic 
development: institutional characteristics: JTPA/CBO-vocational education 
linkages: private sector- vocational education linkages: teacher education, 
and transferable and higher-order skills 

The resultant findings and dl.scussion should be of interest and value to 
vocational education planners, policymakers, and researchers in that the 
study upon which they are based represents the first national viewof second- 
ary vocational education undertaken since enactment of the Perkins Act. 



Ray D. Ryan 

Executive Director 

The National Center for [Research 

in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
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Purpose of This Study 



Formany students, high school represents thelasl opportunity toattain 
a formal education before entering the adult world. According to the Panel on 
Secondary Education for the Changing Workplace ( 1984). "The largest seg- 
ment of the American work force consists of high school graduates who have 
not attended college, and the nation's economic well-being depends heavily 
on their performance" (p. x). 

The available empirical evidence suggests, however, that in our society 
the school-to-work transition is difficult for many students (Educaiion 
Commission of the States 1985). Ouryouth unemployment rate of approxi 
mately 17 percent, which is two to three times higher for minority youth 
(Bureau of Census 1984). is one of the highest such rates in the world, and 
suggests that, overall, we are not doing a good job helping ouryouth bridge 
one of the most critical gaps in their lives. 

One of the factors contributing to the transitional problems of today's 
youth is their lack of adequate marketable skills, either academic or voca- 
tional. Forexample. the U.S. Department of Eaucation note in their statement 
of priorities and concerns for FY 1986 that 

about 2.3 million people a year are being added to the pool of 
functional illiterates— ofwhich 1 million are high school drop- 
outs or functionally illiterate graduates, (p. 7) 

Evidence gleaned from a number of the national reports on the status of 
American education (e.g,. Action for Excellence' A Comprehensive Plan to 
Improve Our Notion^ Sctiools. Educoting Amenco for tf^e 2lst Century, A 
Notion at /?/s/c^ suggests that students require assistance in developing key 
basicskills. in enhancing their understandingol self. and in accommodating 
a number of other needs (e.g.. attitudes, work habits, and limited physical 
capabilities) that may hinder their capacity to benefit fully from the educa- 
tional experiences designed to prepare them for entry into the world of work, 
as well as to adapt to changes in the workplace that will surely occur during 
their lives (Hall 1982: Finn 1986; CarnevaJe 1987). 



Our youth unemployment rote is 
one of the highest in the world 
and suggests fhot we ore not 
doing o good job helping our 
youth bridge one of the most cnt- 
icol gops in their hves 



Thotvocotionol'fechnicol educo- 
fion hos o role to ploy in helping 
youth m their tronsition from 
school to work is o prevailing 
opinion expressed by both public 
officials and private citizens. 
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That vocational technical education has a role to play in helpinfiyoiith in 
their transition from school-to-work is a prevailing opinion expressed by 
both public officials and private citizens. For example, in a recent survey of 
the public's attitude toward the nation's schools (Gallup 19841.84 percent of 
the respondents felt that vocational courses (outranked only by English and 
mathematics) should be required for students who do not plan to go to 
college, and 37 percent felt that some vocational education should be 
required even for students who plan to attend college. 

Despite the substantial public sentiment regarding the importance of 
vocational-technical education and the intensity of student participation in 
the vocational curriculum—well over 75 percent of t'.ie nation's high school 
students enroll in at least one vocational course (^luring their high school 
careers (Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 1981: National Assessment of Vocational 
Education 1988)— limited data exist regarding the content and process fac- 
tors that define vocational instruction. To date, no systematic database has 
existed that could serve as both a benchmark and framework for evaluating 
conflicting claims about vocational education's role and the potential for 
achieving the kinds of student-centered outcomes needed over the next 
decade, for describing the key factors that define what goes on in vocational 
classrooms or the context within which they function, or for serving as a 
baseline for evaluating the effects of different program improvement initia- 
tives under the current federal vocational legislation. 

In an effort to respond to the informational void noted above and to the 
emphases in the Perkins Act that focus on the improvement of vocational 
programming— particularly for diverse groups of at-risk youth— in 1986 the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education initiated a nationwide 
study of high schools and related classrooms. The purpose of the study was to 
collect systematic national data on the content and processes surrounding 
the delivery of vocational-technical education programs that could be used to 
help assess and describe the dynamics of high school vocational classrooms 
The three objectives used to operationalize and delineate that purpose were 
as follows- 

• INSTRUCTION IN VOCATIONAL CLASSROOMS: to identify and 
describe various content and process characteristics that define 
instruction in vocational (and nonvocationai) classrooms 

• VARIATIONS IN VOCATIONALCLASSROOMS/PROGRAMS ACROSS 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS: to describe how differences 
in institutional characteristics affect instruction in vocational 
classrooms 

• ADDRESSING THE NEEDS OF AT RISK STUDENTS IN VOCA- 
TIONAL CLASSROOMS/PROGI^MS: to uescribe how instruction 
in vocational classrooms relates to the learning needs of different 
at-risk students 



Methodology 



The national database generated during the study contains information 
gleaned from a broad spectrum of schools, classrooms, school personnel, and 
students In a total of 120 high school and 893 related classrooms. The 120 
schools constitute an unbiased, nationwide sample of high schools that 
offered two or more federally funded vocational programs with systematic 
variations in such factors as school size. type, location, racial/ethnic mix of 
student body, economic status of the community, and geographic character- 
istics. The classrooms in each school represent each vocational service area 
offered in the school, plus two nonvocational classes offered either in the 
school or its afHIlated feeders (where applicable). An overview of the sampled 
schools and classrooms is presented i n table 1 . Table 2 offers some additional 
information about characteristics of the sample. 

During the course of the study, data were secured through question- 
naires, interviews, school documents and classroom observations in the 
sampled schools. Each of the classrooms was observed on two different class 
periods during a 1-week period. These observational data were accumulated 
over class periods into a single observational protocoi per classroom. To guard 
against the results being confounded by individual observer's idiosyncrasies, 
they were assigned to visit no state more than once, and they visited each type 
of school sampled. 

Tne different groups of respondents for the study, as well as the types of 
data they provided, are summarized in table 3. When reviewing the table, it 
should be remembered that — 

• data were collected from two subsamples of teachers in each 
school— ( 1 ) teachers whose classrooms were actually observed dur- 
ing the study and (2) a random sample of nonobserved teachers in 
each sampled school. 

• data were collected from students in each of the observed classrooms 
via a small group interview process which typically involved five or 
six students. 



TABLE i 

A Description of the Sample Classrooms/Sctiools 





TOTAL PER 


TYPES OF CLASSROOMS 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 
AND SETTING 


TYPE OF 
SCHOOL & 
SETTING 


(A) VOCATIONAL (n = 649) 


(B) NONVOCATIONAL (n 


= 244) 


Aa 


B&O 


H 


HE 


M 


T&l 


CH 


lA 


c 


E riQ 


Math. 


Sci. 


Other 


Comprehensive/Urbap 


150 


6 


25 


2 


7 


14 


33 


8 


5 


3 


1 1 


6 


1 1 


19 


Comprehensive/Suburban 


141 


4 


27 


3 


6 


10 


30 


lb 


4 


6 


6 


6 


8 


16 


Comprehensive/Rural 


180 


17 


30 


4 


11 


9 


32 


14 


8 


5 


10 


6 


10 


24 


Vocational/Urban 


55 


0 


6 


5 


4 


3 


18 


1 


0 


0 


4 


3 


4 


7 


Vocational/Suburban 


63 


1 


7 


5 


5 


3 


24 


1 


0 


0 


5 


1 


6 


5 


Vocational/Rural 


23 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


8 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


3 


Area Vocational/Urban 


121 


7 


15 


10 


13 


12 


30 


5 


0 


0 


8 


5 


2 


14 


Area VocatJOnal/Suburban 


44 


3 


4 


4 


3 


2 


15 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


8 


Area Vocattonal/Rural 


116 


8 


16 


8 


5 


8 


34 


6 


0 


2 


9 


4 


4 


12 


TOTAL PER TYPE OF 
CLASSROOM 


893 


48 


132 


42 


57 


62 


224 


50 


17 


17 


56 


33 


47 


108 


TOTAL PER SCHOOL TYPE 


COMPREHENSIVE 


= 471 


VOCATIONAL SPECIALTY = 141 


AREA VOCATIONAL 


= 281 






TOTAL PGR SETTING TYPE 


URBAN = 326 




SUBURBAN = 248 




RURAL = 319 









KEY 

AG — Agriculture 

B&O - Business and Office 

H - Health 

HE — Occupational Home Economirs 

M - Marketing and Distributive Education 

T&l — Trariea'id Industry 

CH — Consurner and Homemaker Education 



lA - Industrial Arts 

C ~ Caree. Exploration/CCOP/Work Experience 
Eng - English and Language Arts 
Ma ') - Mathematics 
Sci — Science 

Other ~ Other subjects (e g , social studies) 
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TABLE 2 

Other Characteristics of Sarr^ple 



CHARACTERISTICS Vocational Schools 


Nonvocational Schools 


All Schools 


SIZE 








Mvcidyc •MUIIliyCi O' oili(Jt3lli5 

• Average Number of Teachers 


I D 1 


23 1 


947 
51 7 


1 VI 1 IML/n II ICOoCiAVCU' 








• Average Percentage of Black 
and Hispanic Students 


25 


23 




(a) Percentage of Black Students 

(b) Percentage of Hispanic Students 







128 
8 2 


• Average Percentage of Female 
Students 


47 


43 




• Average Percentage of Hami capped 
Students 


7 


3 




• Average Percentage of Disadvantaged 
in Community 






23 



TABLE 3 

Summary of the Respondents and Types of Data 
That Define the Database 



Respondents (Data Sources) 


Numbers Completed 


Interviews 


Questionnaires 


Observations 


• 


Pf incipal 




117 


107 




• 


Coiieiselor 




116 


114 




• 


Teachers 


(a) Obseived 


850 


737 








(b) Nonobiervf'd 




1514 




• 


Students 


{Observed 


4839 










classes only) 








• 


Classrooms* 






893 



NOTE The numbers shown do not include the bef) of school u'ljted and clabi leidted reports and other (locuments that 
were reviewed ami used as secondary data sources 

*0f these classroom!,, apptoxt nately 2/3 involved vocational courses ancJ 1 '3 involved non vocational coutses 
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• the numbers shown do not Include the sets of school-related and 
class-related reports and other documents reviewed by the study's 
field-site personnel— in particular, the 764 class/course syllabi and 
other documents containing outcome data. 

The actual database of over 3.400 variables that was generated is defined 
by three data files: school file (496 variables): teacher file (267 variables): 
classroom file (2682 variables). Once prepared, *he data liles were used to 
address 26 questions— a limited number of the total, potential set of research 
questions that could be explored. Those questions involved 13 major policy 
issues gleaned from a review of a number of the recent reform reports, the Carl 
D, Perkins Vocational Education Act, and other pertinent literature (e.g.. The 
Unfinished Agenda (National Commission on Secondary Vocational Educa- 
tion 19841). The 13 areas addressed were access and equity: adult training: 
articulation (secondary-postsecondary): at-risk students: basic skills: career 
guidance: currentness of vocational curricula, equipment, and materials: 
economic development: institutional characteristics: JTPA/CBO vocational 
education linkages: private sector-vocational education linkages: teacher 
education: and trane^erableskills. A summary oft he correspondences among 
these 13 policy areas/ issues and 26 research questions addressed is provided 
in the following section. 

A more detailed description of thf* survey methodology as well as statisti- 
cal summaries can be found in the full research report by Weber, et al. ( 1988). 
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Research Questions, Policy Areas, 
and Study Results 


The focus of this national study, shaped by identification of the 13 
educational policy areas, yielded 26 research questionsaround which survey 
instruments were designed. A number of general findings were obtained in 
relation to the set of26questionsaddressedas part of the nationwide survey 
of schools and classrooms. Many of those findings, organized under the three 
study objectives, are listed below. 






instruction in Vocational Classrooms 

; • : iOthotigh y^^^^ de^sroom^^^ offer frequent and varied opportuni- 

Students' btoic skills, far too many 
' pf ifies^^ needs to be done if the intent 

;|;>7^o4t^^ 


INSTRUCTION IN 

VOCATIONAL 

CLASSROOMS 




MGer^^^^ Rart of the, instruction occurring in 
V^^^ of 
r-V t^^^^^ used byiripnvocational 
^fi ^4.te^cKe^^^^^^ basic skills are not an explicit part of the 






V • MlXihei^ca^^ provide 
V> fi^fluentai^^^ higher- 
prder^skllis^^ do not appear to capitalize 
/ tuHy on|t^^^^ 






^ • appear to bea more fertile ground for 
fdst^^^^^ skills than 
{ ^493^ relatively little actual instructional time 
1, ?(2 per^^^ classrooms) is devoted expressly to 
their (^^^^ counselors reported pro- 
;^diM;cbn^^^ opportunities; that wouid gener- 






I^C case pniy if^^^^ is treated as 
.vsyhoify'm^ to go fo college. 

eric" 14 
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• Generally, it seems that the materials, equipment, and skills in voca- 
tional programs are fairly current and whereas they could be updated 
(particularly in some rapidly changing areas and in some locales), 
they are not as outmoded and unrelated to the state of the art in their 
related occupational areas or to their intended educational purpose 
as has been depicted in some sources (e.g., Goodlad [ 1984! and Boyer 
(19831). 

• It appears that nationwide, the use of competency-based strategies 
and procedures is quite prevalent in vocational programs (i.e.. In 60 to 
80 percent of those p 'ograms); however, the available data provided 
few Insights Into the quality of the competency-based approaches 
reportedly used or the extensiveness with which they have been . 
Implemented (either generally or in specific settings). 

• Clearly the Instructional materials and activities (I.e., the instruc- 
tional processes) employed In vocational classrooms differ In some 
substantial and significant ways from those used in npnyocatlorial ' 
classes and those processes differ considerably from the modal pat- 
tern observed In "A Study of Schooling" (Goodlad et al. 1979) con- 
ducted a decade ago. 

• The relative emphasis placed on reinforcement and feedback Is com- ; 
parable in vocational and nonvocatlonal classrooms. ' 

• Basically the Instructional materials and activities observed being 
used by degreed and nondegreed vocational teachers In their class- 
rooms were the same* 



VARIATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL 
CLASSROOMS/ 
PROGRAMS ACROSS 
DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS 



Variations in Vocational Classrooms/Programs 
across Different Types of institutions 

Overall, the observed results Indicate that there are no major differen- 
ces among vocational classrooms In comprehensive, area vocational, 
and vocational specialty schools In regard to the relative emphasis 
being placed on reinforcing and enhancing students* basic skills. 
Furthermore, those results reinforce the conclusion noted earlier 
that regardless of the type of school In which the classes are offered, 
many of the available opportunities for enhancing/reinforcing stu- 
dents* basic skills are lost. 
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• It would appear that, with the exception of computer-based word 
processing, the skills being taught and equipment/tools available in 
vocational specialty and area vocational schools are more current 
than those available in comprehensive schools. 

• The data show that the recent changes in high school graduation 
requirements have generally led to decreased enrollments in voca- 
tional courses, but that those decreases have not differentially 
occurred across comprehensive, area vocational, and vocational spe- 
ciality schools. 

• With regard to counseling services, the data suggest that students 
across the three types of schools studied spend similar amounts of 
time interacting with counselors and that the services available in all 
three types of schools appear not to differ significantly. 

• The frequency with which linkages were reported between the three 
types ofschools studied and various community-based organizations 
did not differ appreciably. 

• Overall it appears that the role of the comprehensive school is becom- 
ing more focused on **career exploration" goals (though perhaps not 
by design), whereas the role of area vocational and vocational spe- 
cialty schools is becoming more focused on job-specific skill training. 

• It appears that teachers in comprehensive^ area vocational, and voca- 
tional specialty schools are receiving much the same types and 
amounts of inser\Mce training. 

• Generally, vocational teachers are more likely to be involved in com- 
munitywide economic development activities than nonvocational 
teachers and the vocational teachers in area vocational schools are 
either as involved or more involved in such activities than are their 
counterparts in comprehensive and vocational specialty schools. 

• Although participation in postsecondary education is positively 
correlated with parrlcipnition in the college preparatory curriculum 
(which is typically oiiered only in comprehensive schools), the data do 
not demon^ ate that participation in secondary vocational educa- 
tion (regardless of the type of school one attends) represents an 
educational "dead end." Vocational teachers reported that between 1 7 
and 23 percent of their students attend 2-year postsecondary schools 
and between 12 and 18 percent attend 4-year institutions. 
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• There appears to be a considerable amount of interaction and (for- 
mal) articulation occurring between secondary and postsecondary 
institutions—such linkages were reported in over 50 percent of the 
schools studied and did not differ significantly among the three types 
of schools considered. 

• With regard to the involvement of business-industry and labor repre- 
sentatives, it would appear that such representatives are consistently 
consulted by vocational personnel regarding a fairly wide array of 
program-related issues and that they are more frequently involved in 
the vocational programs in area vocational and vocational specialty 
schools than in the programs of comprehensive schr^ols. 



ADDRESSING THE NEEDS 
Or DIFFERENT AT-RISK 
STUDENTS IN VOCATIONAL 
CLASSROOMS/PROGRAMS 



Addressing the Needs of Different At-Risk 
Students in Vocational Classrooms/Programs 

• Although personnel in about 55 percent of the schools studied report 
either having dropout prevention/recovery programs or having ele- 
ments of such programs in place, the amounts of time reported by 
school personnel as being spent on this problem would appear to be 
inadequate and rather coincidental, particularly given the breadth 
and pervasiveness of the problem. 



• Generally, it appears that teachers {both vocational and nonvoca- 
tional) devote relativelylittle time to planning and actual development 
of instructional activities/materials intended specifically to address 
the unique needs of their at-risk students. This lack of emphasis is 
particularly obvious when reflected against the mandate in the Per- 
kins Act that "special needs" initiatives should account for 57 percent 
of the funds spent. | 

o The data suggest that the instruction that occurs across classes that 
have high concentrations of at-risk students is very much like the 
instruction provided in other classes, whether they be other voca- 
tional or nonvocational classes. 



• Overall, the level of involvement of secondary teachers and counselors 
i n either the development or the review of lEPs for the handicapped 
students they serve is quite limited. In addition, it would appear that 
vocational teachers are less involved than nonvocational teachers. 
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• The available data suggest that teachers (both vocational and nonvo- 
. cajionai) currently receive very limited training* either through for- 

n^Mcoliege^c^^ inservice. in working with and addressing the 

. :un'lque;n^^ at-risk learners* 

• 9ye?aUr40''to percent of the sampled schools reported offering 
vpcatibnalcdursesorother special programsforadultlearners*and it 
appears that such offerings are provided more often in area voca- 
tional and vocational specialty schools than in comprehensive schools. 



Table 4 provides a cross reference of t he study object ives. related research 
questions, and policy areas. 
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TABLE 4 

Overview of 26 Research Questions and Policy Areas Addressed 



OBJECTIVES 


RELATED RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


POLICY AREAS 






Access and Equity 


Adult Training 


Articulation 


At risk Students 


Basic Skills 


Career Guidance 


Currentness of Curricula/Programs 


Economic Development 


u 

r 
o 

c 

0 
3 

s 


JTPA/CBO Voc Ed Linkages 


Private Sector-Voc Ed Linkages 


Teacher Education 


Transferable Skills 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCA 
TIONAL CLASSROOMS 
to tdentif y jntJ describe 
vorious content and process 
characteristics that define 
Histtuction m vocattondi 
and nonvocational classrooms 


1 To what extent do teachers enhance an<i reinforce basic skills 
m vocational classrooms' 










• 


















2 What activities and materials are used m vocational classrooms 
to help reinforce and enhance students' basic skills? 










• 


















3 Are problem solving and other cognitive skills being taught m 
vocational classrooms? 


























• 


4 How much emphasis is placed on fostenng/improvmq vocational 
students' employabilitv skills and work habits? 












• 














• 


5 Are the skills taught and materials/equipment u<;ed m vocational 
classrooms dated? 




























6 Are vocational curricula competency based ? 




























7 Do vocational teachers use a vanety of instructional methods 
and matertals? 




























8 Are feedback, reinforcement, and praise used m vocational 
classrooms? 




























9 Do degreed vocational teachers use more of a variety of acttvi | 
ties ind materials than do non-degreed teachers? | 


























VARIATIONS IN VOCA 
TIONAL CLASSROOMS/ 
PROGRAMS ACROSS 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
INSTITUTIONS to describe 
how dtffeieiicei m instttu 
tional characteristics affect 
instruction m vocational 
cM!>s looms 


10 Is the emphasis placed on basic skills re.nforcement/ 
enhancement d fferent across types of schools? 










• 








• 










1 ' Does the currentness of the vocational skills, materials, and 
equipment used differ across types of schools? 














• 




• 










12 Are changes m graduation requirements related to vocational 
enrollments across different types of schools? 


• 
















• 










1 3 Do students in vocational classes in different types of schools 
have access to counselors and counselmq services? 












• 
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TABLE A—continued 



OBJECTIVES 


RELATED RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


POLICY AREAS 






> 

s 

C 

a 
« 

u 
u 

< 


Adult Training 


Articulation 


At-risk Students 


Basic Skills 1 


Career Guidance 


c 

CO 

o> 
0 

a 

3 

y 

0 

r 

c 

c 

« 

(J 


Economic Development 


Institutional Characteristics 1 


JTPA/CBO-Voc Ed Linkages 


Private Sector-Voc Ed Linkages 


Teacher Education 


Transferable Skills 




14 Do linkages exist between different types of schools and 
various communit / based organizations' 




















• 








15 Is instructional type related to vocational offerings? 


















• 










16 Do the professional improvement opportunities afforded 
vocational teachers m various schools differ' 


















• 






• 




17 Are vocational school personnel involved in communitywide 
economic development ac ^ittes' 
















• 












18 Is tt)e preparation of students for entry into postsecondary 

institutions emphasized differently m various types of schools? 






• 






















19 Do articulation linkages between vocational programs differ 
across types of schools? 






• 






















20 Do business/industry linkages with secondary vocational 
programs differ across types of schools? 






















• 






ADDRESSING THE NEEDS 
OF AT RISK STUDENTS 
IN VOCATIONAL CLASS 
ROOMS/PROGRAMS to 
describe how instruction m 
vocational classrooms relates 
to the learning needs of 
various at risk students 


21 How do different types of schools identify, track, and address 
the needs of dropouts? 








• 










• 










22 Do vocational teachers devote time to the preparation of activities 
and materials to meet the needs of at risk students? 








• 





















23 Do the instructional materials and procedures used m classes with 
many at-risk students differ from those used m classes with fewer 
al risk students? 








• 










• 










24 Are lEPs developed for handicapped students m vocational pro- 
grams and communicated to appropriate stjff ? 








• 




















25 How much training have vocational teachers received to prepare 
them to serve LEP, handicapped, and other at risk students? 








• 
















• 






26 Are secondary vocational education programs and facilities bping 
used to meet the needs of adults, including inmates? 




• 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Instruction in Vocational 
Classrooms 



This section provides a discussion of findings related to research ques- 
tions 1-9 from table 4. 

1. To what extent do teachers enhance and reinforce basic skills In voca- 
tional classrooms? 

The current press for strengt hening the basic skills components of voca- 
tional programs can be traced in part to broad, relatively rapid changes in the 
nation's economy and in the attendant skills needed by workers in that 
economy, which occurred in the early 1980s. Those changes underscored the 
need for assessing the effectiveness of public education. This, in turn, led to 
the publication of numerous investigative and prescriptive reports on what 
was right and what was wrong with education in the United States that 
helped usher in a new educational reform movement referred to as the 
"excellence movement" (Bennett 1986). 

The reform debate and the changes noted above have heightened aware- 
ness of the need for increased mastery of. as well as increased levels of. skill 
attainment by all vocational students in such areas as math, science, and 
communications (reading, writing, speaking, and listening). According to 
Berryman (1985) in the article "Magnet Schools Represent 'Serious' Attempt 
at Voc Ed Reform." employers still want students with vocational skills, but 
they want students with the basics of math and English as well. Furthermore, 
the results of a number of studies show that these basic cognitive skills and 
abilities are directly related to job performance (Hunter and Hunter 1982; 
Mikulecky and Ehlinger 1986: Henry and Raymond 1982), 

A number of items were included in ihe survey instruments that aealt 
with this issue. Generally, the data secured via these items and the related 
observation results, along with perceptions obtained from the field observers, 
confirm that basic skills are an inherent part of most vocational skills, and 
hence, one can expect to observe such skills as part of vocationally related 
instructional programs. At the same time, however, they suggest that voca- 
tional teachers could do more to take advantage of these naturally occurring 
opportunities to reinforce and enhance their students' basic skills. Not only 



The press for strengthening the 
basic skills components of voco- 
tionol programs can be traced to 
broad relatively rapid changes in 
the economy and in the attend- 
ant skills needed by workers in 
that economy 
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are opportunities to strengthen such skills often lost, but in many cases the 
related observer perceptions suggest that vocational teachers seem to be 
unaware of the basic skills in question when they are encountered during the 
instructional process (e.g.. they assume students know how to perform the 
skills or they simply give them the answer, since "teaching basic skills is not 
(their! job.") Few explicit attempts are made ( 1 ) to resolve students' problems 
before continuing the lesson or (2) to facilitate transfer of the basic skills 
learned across vocational and nonvocational classes. These shortcomings 
appear to exist across all basic skills areas, but are particularly evident in the 
areas of reading and writing. 

2. What activities and materials are used In vocational classrooms to help 
reinforce and enhance students* basic skills? 



Several elements often used to operationally define differences among 
instructional methods (Joyce and Weil 1980: Medley. Coker. and Soar 1984) 
are— 

• the organization of the classroom or learning environment during 
instruction (e.g..whois the "leader"of instruction, how are students 
grouped /arrayed during the teaching-learning process, and what 
types of interactions occur as part of that pr<"oess): 

• the types of activities used to "deliver" instruction: and 

• the kinds of instructional materials that are used to facilitate 
learning. 

As Indicated by these elements, different methods of instruction generally 
vary in terms of WHO is doing WHAT to WHOM. HOW? 



When basic skills ore observed in 
vocotionol dosses, if is likely fhof 
the feocher ::> on ccfive por- 
ticipont. fradifionai types of 
maferials ore being used, ond o 
larger group of sfudenfi> is being 
directly impacted 



The current results suggest that when basic skills are observed as part of 
the teaching-learning process in vocational classes, it is more likely that the 
teacher is an active participant in the process (e g.. via lectures, discussions, 
demonstrations, and the assignment of specific leading and/or writing 
tasks), that one or more of the traditional types of instructional materials (e.g.. 
texts, worksheets, chalkboard) are being used, and that a slightly larger group 
of students is being directly impacted as part of that process. It also appears 
that when basic skills are not observed as part of the teaching-learning 
process the participating students are somewhat more likely to be working 
individually with some type of machine/tool and practicing some skill or task. 
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Although, these findings reaffirm the pervasiveness of basic skills as part 
of most vocational tasks/activities, they provide no clear cut indications of 
specific instructional techniques that could be assumed to be more success- 
ful than others. In addition, they tend to support the need for vocational 
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education teachers to identify the basic skills inherent in occupational tasks 
and to make basic skills a more explicit part of instruction in their class- 
rooms. For example, many students need help or skills to "unlearn" and 
replace inappropriate/incorrect procedures or skills, whereas others need 
help transferring what they have learned previously to the context defined Dy 
the task or problem with which they are now confronted. The strategies used 
to foster such skillsdevelopment or transfer need to be part of the immediate, 
overall pedagogical repertoire of vocational teachers who should be prepared 
to routinely com munlcate and work with specialists to resolve the basic skills 
problems of their students 



3. Are problem-solving and other cognitive skills being taught In vocational 
classrooms? 

Increasingly, the ability to think and learn in the context of the workplace 
is considered to be one of the basic assets of successful employees (Brandt 
1983: Panel on Secondary School Education for the Changing Workplace 
1 984), Furthermore, such skills are seen as part of the "new basics" needed by 
all students (National Science Foundation 1983). 



The results obtained from the current study indicate that students in 
vocational classes are frequently provided more opportunities than students 
in general education classes to practice and use different higher-level cogni- 
tive skills (e.g., application, synthesis, and problem-solving skills). Such 
results are in keeping with the position described by Mikulecky ( 1984)— that 
most jobs call for literacy and computation skills that involve the use of 
higher-level application and metacognitive processes (e. g.. setting purposes, 
self-questioning, summarizing, and monitoring), which diifer from the pro- 
cesses emphasized in traditional (general education) classrooms. 



Students m vocational classes are 
provided more opportunities than 
students in general education 
classes to practice and use dif- 
ferent higher-le. el cognitive skills 



As in the case of basic skills, i.owever. the availability of opportunities to 
improve students' higher-order cognitive skills does not necessarily mean 
that vocational teachers and students routinely capitalize on those opportun- 
ities. The project data do not contain specific outcomes dealing with stu- 
dents' ability to utilize and/or transfer such higher*order skills. However, 
from an observer's perspective there appeared to be relatively little explicit 
effort on the part of vocational teachers directed toward enhancing such 
skills— a shortcoming that needs to be reversed if secondary vocational pro- 
grams are to prepare students effectively to meet future demands of the 
workplace. 
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Employ ability skills ore currently 
receiving little explicit atten- 
tion from feachiers in vocational 
classes 



4. How much emphasis is placed on fostering/improving vocational stu- 
dents' employability skills and work habits? 

The issue of employability sl<ills inspires considerable debate. Goodlad 
( 1 984) questions the effect of scliools as they currently exist on the prepar- 
ation of youth for "the real woild of work" (p. 343). Goodlad is not talking 
about technicaljobskills but. rather, about attitudes toward productivity and 
accountability. 

The National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education (1984) 
shares Goodlad's concerns regarding the acquisition of employability skills. 
"Vocational education," states the Commission in Ttie Unfinistied Agenda. 
"should be concerned with the development of the individual in five areas" (p. 
3). one of which is employability. It is important that secondary schools fulfill 
their role in teaching good work habits because they "are likely to become 
more, not less, critical in the foreseeable future"(Fitzgerald 1985. p. 26). 

Given the importance of employability skills development and absence of 
a nationwide"picture" of the relative emphasis being placed on such skills, a 
number of items were included in the project instruments that would yield 
information related to this issue. The results obtained through these items 
suggest that employability skills are currently receiving little explicit atten- 
tion from teachers as measured by the amount of instructional time devoted 
to their development— only 2 percent of the time in vocational classes. 
Although the importance of such skills is strongly emphasized in the litera- 
ture, there does not appear to be a corresponding emphasis in the classroom. 



5. Are the skills taught and materials/equipment used In vocational class- 
rooms dated? 



Materials equipment and skills 
taught in vocational programs are 
generally not outmoded to ttieir 
related occupation 
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A criticism seen in recent education reform reports is that vocational 
education's claim to effectiveness is not supported by the antiquated equip- 
ment and outdated skills instruction observed in many high school classes 
(Goodlad 1984. p. 149:Boyer 1983. p. 123). Although negative reports of the 
datedness of equipment and skills trai ning have been highly publicized, such 
reports may be inappropriate and misleading for two reasons: ( 1 ) much of the 
criticism builds upon impressions of a limited array of vocational programs 
in a limited number of schools, and (2) the criticism is frequently offered 
and/or interpreted without reference to vocational education's program pur- 
pose and accountability issues. 

In general the study results suggest that the materials, equipment, and 
sk ills taught in vocational programs appear to be fairly current, and although 
they could be updated, they are generally not outmoded nor completely unre- 
lated to the state of the art in their related occupations. 



The information collected regarding the integration of computers into 
vocational programs and vocational teachers' efforts to keep current in their 
respective fields suggests that datedness is a continuing concern in the field. 
In addition, it appears that vocational teachers spend no less time than do 
nonvocational teachers in keeping abreast of developments in their subject 
areas. 

Given the results of this study, it does not appear reasonable to claim 
either that (1) vocational education instructional strategies and resources 
are outmoded or that (2) they do not contribute to the desired education/ 
training outcomes. 



6, Are vocational curricula competency based? 

For the past several decades, educators have been working to develop 
strategies within the classroom setting to better provide for student's indi- 
vidual needs. Two of the most promising approaches to emerge are the 
teaching-learning strategy referred to as mastery learning and competency- 
based education. 

Competency-based education is an outgrowth of the"systems approach" 
described by Gagne (1977), Under this approach, systematic instructional 
design takes into account the student, the learning environment, the content, 
the technology, learning theory, and instruction, 

in order to develop a national view of the extent to which secondary 
vocational curricula are competency-based, course syllabi were reviewed and 
several related items were included in the project instruments. Generally, the 
results obtained through these sources indicate that competency-based 
strategies and procedures are in use in 60 to 80 percent of vocational pro- 
grams. At the same time, however, it was difficult to gain from the available 
data any insights into the quality of the competency-based approaches used 
or into the extensi\'eness with which they have been implemented. For exam- 
ple, a number of the syllabi reviewed for different vocational programs 
included competency listings cast in the form of progress charts, but little 
more. In other instances, the correspondences between competency listings 
and specific program-related materials/ activities were not made explicit. 
Some teachers had to search "long and hard" even to find their course syllabi, 
which clearly suggested that they were used infrequently during the day-to- 
day instructional process. 



Competency-bosed strategies 
ore in use m 60 to 80 percent of 
vocotionol proQioms 
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7. Do vocational teachers use a variety of instructional methods and 
materials? 



Theinsfructionol process in voco- 
fionol classrooms may benefit 
some students who have o diffi- 
cult time succeeding in the more 
froditionol leorntng environment 



According to Goodlad (1984) and Goodlad, Sirotnik, and Overman 
(1979). efforts to improve schools and school practices, including instruc- 
tional methods and materials (a mandate of the Perkins Act), require know- 
ing what is happening in and around those institutions. In keeping with this 
general perspective, Goodlad and his associates collected a variety of instruction- 
related data as part of "A Study of Schooling"(Goodlad, Sirotnik, and Over- 
man 1979), 

Goodlad and his associates reported finding little variety in the teaching 
practices used across their sample of 525 classrooms. Generally, they painted 
a modal classroom picture characterized by "a lot of teacher talk and a lot of 
student listening, unless students are responding to teachers' questions or 
working on written assignments: almost invariably closed and factual ques- 
tions: little corrective feedback and no guidance: and predominantly total 
class instructional configurations around traditional activities— all in a 
virtually affectless environment" (Sirotnik 1983, p. 29). 

The data collected in this study indicate that the instructional materials 
and activities used in vocational classrooms differ in some substantial and 
significant ways from those used in nonvocational classrooms. Furthermore, 
the materials and activities differ considerably from the modal pattern 
observed in "A Study of Schooling" (Goodlad. Sirotnik. and Overman 1979). 
which was replicated, at least in part, by the nonvocational classesstudied in 
the current survey. 

Although the current results show that the instructional "processes" 
used in vocational classrooms differ from those used in nonvocational class- 
rooms, they do not signal that one approach is necessarily better or worse 
than the other. They do. however, tend to reinforce the perspective that the 
instructional "process" in vocational classrooms is not as sterile as the modal 
pattern described by Goodlad and his associates and appears to represent a 
viable alternative to that pattern, which may benefit some students who have 
a difficult time succeeding in the more traditional learning environment. 

8. Are feedback, reinforcement, and praise used in vocational classrooms? 

Regardless of the type of learning objective or the size of the class, learn- 
ing is presumed to be enhanced when it is offered in the context of instruc- 
tional events that coincide with the steps in mental processing (Gagne and 
Driggs 1979). One instructional event, "providing feedback about perfor- 
mance correctness." has received increasing emphasis in reviews of pedagog- 
ical approaches that stress clear instructions, support for and feedback for 




the learner: clear expectations: praise for good performance: and pointi ng out 
errors or faulty approaches as quickly as possible (Goodlad 1984. p. 104). 
Goodlad fibid.) observed that feedback does seem to occur more often in 
vocational education— as well as in the arts, physical education and foreign 
language— and that may be one reason why students express a preference for 
those subjects (p. 119). 

Given the contributory role of positive reinforcement and immediate 
feedback to enhanced performance, several items were included in the survey 
instruments that dealt with this issue. Generally, the related results indicate 
that the relative emphasis placed on reinforcement .ind feedback is about the 
same in vocational and nonvocational classrooms— neither group of teachers 
has a "lock"' on this particular aspect of good instructional practice. Also, the 
relative frequency with which feedback occurred was somewhat greater than 
that noted by Goodlad and his associates during 'A Study ol Schooling." 



Survey results indicate that empha- 
sis placed on reinforcement and 
feedback is about the same in 
vocational and norwocational 
classrooms 



The results of two items on which the vocational teachers differed from 
the nonvocational t'i^chers could have been due in part to the fact that in 
vocational classes significantly more students are working either in small 
groups or individually, which means that when teachers are interacting with 
students (e.g.. providing feedback) they are more likely to be doing so on an 
individual basis. 



9. Do degreed vocational teachers use more of a variety of activities and 
materials than do nondegreed teachers? 



Although relatively little systematic evidence is available regarding the 
education levels of vocational teachers, even less is known about thepedagog- 
ical skills they bring to the classroom. On the one hand, we know that 
'vocational teachers feel prepared to teach in their specialtk-s. that students 
enjoy participating in these classes (Goodlad 1984. pp. 184- 185). and that as a 
group they use somewhat different instructional methods than do nonvoca- 
tional teachers. What we don't know, is the quality of instructional tech- 
niques used or the degree to which these pedagogical skills are attributable to 
teachers^ degree levels or are inherent in the unique aspectsofthe vocational 
education curriculum. 

Because the purpose of this study is to provide descriptive rather than 
evaluative data, the decision was made to examine whether the instructional 
approaches used by degreed and nondegreed vocational teachersdiffer in any 
systematic ways. Basically the results obtained suggest that the instruc- 
tional materials and activities used by degreed and nondegreed vocational 
teachers in their classes are similar. One potential explanation for why so few 
'^*^'*'*'-ences were found may be that in many states nondegreed teachers. Hkc 



The fnstructional materials and 
activities used by degreed and 
i^ondegreed vocational teachers 
iff their classes ore similar. 
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degreed teachers, must complete a course sequence on teaching practices. 
The actual numbers of Instructional hours the nondegreed teachers receive 
related to classroom practices may be the same or even greater than the 
numbers of instructional hours provided in most vocational education pre- 
service degree programs. Another possible explanation for so few differences 
being found may be because we looked only at the mechanical/overt charac- 
teristics of the instructional materials and activities used. The "real differ- 
ences" may be in the quality dimension or in other conditions found in 
vocational classrooms such as teacher/student ratios, teacher autonomy, 
and unique aspects of the curriculum. 
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Variations in Vocational 
Classrooms /Programs Across 
Different Types of Institutions 



The results in this section address, questions 10-20 as listed in table 4. 
Each question involves a comparative analysis of variations in instructional 
activities and materials observed across the three types of high schools 
studied — comprehensive, area vocational, and vocational speciality high 
schools. 



10. Is the emphasis placed on basic skills reinforcement/enhancement 
different across types of schools? 

One of the factors influencing vocational classrooms that is identified as 
a target for applied research and development in the Perkins Act is "institu- 
tional characteristics " (US. Congress 1984. p. 37). Institutional characteris- 
tics are further ad dressed as part of the program improvement initiatives to 
be undertaken. The act states that appropriate funds may be used for "the 
expansion and improvement of programs at area vocational education 
schools:" "the acquisition of equipment and renovation of facilities necessary 
to improve or expand vocational programs:" and "the construction of area 
vocational education school facilities in areas having demonstrated need for 
such facilities" (ibid., pp. 23-24). 

For the purposes of the current survey, "instructional characteristics" 
weredefined in terms of alternative vocational education delivery systems. At 
present, the United States has threegeneric types ofdelivery systems in place 
that offer secondary vocational education programs: comprehensive high 
schools, area vocational schools (or centers), and vocational (specialty) high 
schools. 

Given the relatively small amount of attention paid to the area of "institu- 
tional characteristics" in the research literature as well as the discrepancies 
found among the results of the studies that have been conducted, it is 
unlikely that unequivocal conclusions can be drawn regarding the superior- 
ity of one type ofdelivery system over another. In the current study, an effort is 
made to determine if the delivery systems are systematically related to differ- 
Q sin the methods of instruction and related activities observed in use 



Overoii there ore no mojor differ- 
ences among the three types of 
schools m terms of the relative 
emphasis placed on the reinforce- 
ment and enhancement of stu- 
dents' basic skills. 
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within each such system or institution. The initial question considered 
focuses upon the relationship between institutional characteristics and stu- 
dents' basic skills. 



Skills fought and equipment/tools 
ovQilable in vocational specialty 
and area vocational schools are 
more current than those available 
in comprehensive schools 



Overall, the results indicate that there are no major differences among 
the three types of schools in terms of the relative emphasis placed on the 
reinforcement and enhancement of students' basic skills. Although the 
teachers in comprehensive schools report spendingsomewhat more time on 
basic skills-related activities than do the teachers in area vocational and 
vocational specialty schools, these self-reported differences were not borne 
out by the observational data or the data describing actual practices (e.g.. 
numbers of writing asrignments made per month). 



11. Does the currentness of the vocational skills, materials, and equipment 
used differ across types of schools? 

In several recent publications (Boyer 1983,Goodlad 1984), it is suggested 
that the skills, materials, and equipment used in vocational classes found in 
comprehensive schools are generally dated. Although all schools have diffi- 
culty keeping pace with equipment and technological changes, Weisberg 
(1983) contends that the problem is particularly severe for the comprehen- 
sive high school. This position is supported by Evans ( 1982) and Benson and 
Hoachlander (1982). Campbell, et al. (1987) also note that specialized voca- 
tional schools tend to respond quicker and more appropriately to labor 
market demands and to establish closer contacts with industry than do 
comprehensive high schools. 

The current study results tend to support the general conclusion reached 
in previous research— that the skills being taught and equipment/tools 
available in vocational specialtyand area vocational schools are more current 
than those available in comprehensive schools. The only exception found to 
this general trend was the tendency for computer-based word processing to 
be more prevalent in comprehensive schools. This finding may have been due, 
at least in part, to the fact that a very substantial proportion of the relatively 
limited number of vocational offerings in comprehensive schools are busi- 
ness and office classes in which such skills are frequently taught not only to 
vocation£il but to generail and academic students as well. 

That the skills taught and equipment available in comprehensive schools 
are more dated than those found in area vocational and vocational specialty 
schools could also be related to the vocationail course objectives typically 
found in these different types of schools. For example, most oi* the programs 
in comprehensive high schools— for example, industrial arts, consumer and 
homemaker education, marketing and distributive education— are what 
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Hoachlander ( 1986) describes as "not occupationsdly specific." which means 
they are not oriented toward preparing students for a specific occupation or 
occupational area, nor do they include training for jobs that are at the 
"cutting edge" of technology in their respective fields. Some of the courses 
within these programs have as their primary objectives t he fostering of basic 
skills (e.g.» business math), whereas others are intended to foster students' 
career exploration. If these types of outcomes reflect the primary objectives of 
most of the vocational training provided in comprehensive high schools, 
whereas job-specific skill training represents the major goal of the training 
offered in area vocational and vocational speciality schools, then it does not 
necessarily follow that the tools and equipment found in comprehensive 
school vocational classes need to be the latest available. 

12. Are changes In graduation requirements related to vocational enroll* 
ments across different types of schools? 

One of the net effects of the current "excellence" movement (Bennett 
1986) has been to reduce signific.:^ntly the time available to all students for 
electives, including vocational courses, due to mandated increases in high 
school graduation requirements. Studies by the Education Commission of 
the States (1983). Dyrenfurth ( 1985), and Smith and Hester( 1985) show that 
currently all states have increased theirgraduation requirements in response 
to the press for increased "excellence." but in general they have not altered the 
length of the school day or school year. 

Given that the shrinking of elective time has been shown to be related to 
reduced vocational enrollments, the decision was made in this study to 
investigate the relationship between school type, changes in graduation 
requirements, and vocational enrollments, by including several items in the 
study's instruments that addressed this issue. 

The results obtained suggest that reported changes in graduation 
requirements (as perceived by both principals and counselors) have not 
differentially affected vocational enrollments across the three different types 
ofschools studied. Although these results clearly show that the changes that 
have occurred have generally led to decreased vocational enrollments, they do 
not show that those decreases are significantly larger or smaller for different 
types ofschools. 

13. Do students In vocational classes In different types of schools have 
access to counselors and counseling services? 

Career guidance and counseling is treated as an integral and per^^asive 
component of vocational education in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Educa- 
Act of 1984. Historically, however, relatively little research has been 



Groduotion requirements hove 
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Job placement services are more 
hkely ;o be available to students in 
vocational specialty sctiools. 



conducted regarding the relationship between the availability of career gui- 
dance/ counseling services and delivery systems. Although the work of Ben- 
son (1982) suggests that guidance counselors in comprehensive high schools 
tend to have an adverse effect upon contacts between vocational students and 
employers, the data upon which that limited conclusion is based are largely 
anecdotal and obtained from a restricted sample of high schools. 

A variety of items were included in the current survey that dealt with the 
availability and kinds of guidance services provided in different types of 
secondary schools. In general, the results obtained through those items are 
mixed. First, they indicate that students (both vocational and nonvocational) 
across the three types of schools spend similar amounts of time interacting 
with their counselors. Second, they indicate that there are generally more 
guidance personnel (as well as more students) housed in comprehensive 
schools than in the other two types of schools. Third, they suggest that job 
placement services are more likely to be available to students in vocational 
speciality schools than in the comprehensive or area vocational schools. 
Finally, they indicate that teachers in area vocational and vocational specialty 
schools are generally involved more with their schools' guidance/counseling 
personnel than are the teachers in comprehensive schools. 

Such diverse results do not lend unequivocal support to the position that 
the availability of counseling support and related services in any of the three 
types of schools are poorer or better than those provided in the other two 
types of schools. Furthermore, they suggest that more intensive research is 
needed into this issue — research examines the quality dimension as well as 
operational characteristics of the counseling/guidance programs considered. 

14. Do linkages exist between different types of schools and various 
community-based organizations? 



Linkages between these different 
types of schools and community- 
based organizations do not differ 
appreciably 
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Sprinkled throughout the Perkins Act are statements and requirements 
that are intended to extend and strengthen linkages between the formal 
vocational education delivery system and different com munity-based organi- 
zations. Typically those statements/requirements are associated with 
improved delivery of services to different special populations to be served 
under the at t. Despite this legislated impetus, which historically began before 
enactment of the Perkins Act. "productive partnerships between community 
groups and school systems have tended to be the exception rather than the 
rule' (Bailes 1987. p. 2). 

Given the general sparcity of productive relationships between CBOs and 
the public vocational education delivery system, it is not surprising that 
relatively little research has been conducted regarding such linkages. In order 
to address the current lack of data regarding CBO-school type relationships. 
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several items were included in the survey instruments that dealt with this 
concern. 



The data secured indicate that the linkages between the three types of 
schools studied and various community-based organizations do not differ 
appreciably. At the same time, they show that whereas about half the sampled 
schools reported having some type of linkage(s) with CBOs. the influence of 
CBOs upon the content and delivery of teacher inservice activities provided 
by the sampled schools is relatively small. Counseling personnel in the three 
types of schools report that they occasionally work with the CBOs in their 
areas. 

Although it is clear that many schools and CBOs engage in linkage 
activities, given the absence of an adequate baseline, it is not possible to 
gauge the adequacy of their involvement: nor is it possible from the available 
data to describe the specific nature of the linkage activities. 

15. Are institutional type, size, and location related to vocational program 
offerings? 

The general perception based upon the limited research available is that 
institutional type. size, and location are each related to both the numbers and 
types of vocational programs offered in different secondary schools. Further- 
more, that research suggests that comprehensive schools would rate lower on 
both variables than area vocational and vocational specialty schools. The 
purpose of the analyses conducted relative to this question is to update (and 
in some instances, perhaps replicate) those earlier results via a more contem- 
porary database as well as to explicate further those relationships. 

The results reflect patterns one might expect to observe. For example, 
agriculture programs are found most frequently in rural schools; health and 
occupational home economics programs are found more often in area voca- 
tional and vocational specialty schools than in comprehensive schools: and 
industrial arts and consumer/homemaker education programs are found 
almost exclusively in comprehensive high schools. 

The findings regarding school type and kinds/numbers of vocational 
program offerings indicate quite clearly that in comprehensive schools the 
fewer programs offered are spread across more service areas. If one views 
vocational education's primary goal as job-specific training, then it appears 
that comprehensive schools are somewhat inadequate in terms of the 
"depth" of their vocational offerings. If. however, one views "career explora- 
tion" (Hoachlander 1986) as a major goal of vocational education, then the 
comorehensive schools seem to provide a wider array of such exploratory 
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ffon's primary goal os job-specific 
training,, then comprehensive 
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opportunities for students to choose from than do area vocational and voca- 
tional specialty schools. 

Overall, the role of the comprehensive school in our society is becoming 
more focused on "career exploration" goals, whereas the role of the other two 
types of schools increasingly is to deliver on job-specific skill training. 
Although such a division of emphasis is not inherently "bad," it could cause 
some problems when oneor theotherof the two types of schools/experiences 
is unavailable to students and their needs are not adequately addressed. 



16. Do the professional Improvement opportunities afforded vocational 
teachers in various schools differ? 



The amount of inservice troining 
provided teachers in area voca- 
tional schools is somewhat greater 
than those afforded teachers in 
the other two types of schools. 



Each major segment of the Perkins Act contains some mention of the 
need to improve the curricula, materials, procedures, or instruction occur- 
ring in vocational programs. Such requirements indicate the weight placed 
on professional improvement activities as a vehicle for bringing about 
changes and improvements in all areas of the field. 

Two studies that are somewhat tangentially related to this issue are 
those reported by Benson and Hoachlander (1981 ) and Evans (1981 ). Gener- 
ally, these authors conclude that area vocational and vocational specialty 
schools are able to employ more experienced staff than are comprehensive 
high schools, are able to pay higher salaries, are more likely to hire additional 
part-time instructors, and have more flexibility in dismissing instructors. 
These studies do not, however, yield insights related directly to the kinds of 
improvement (inservice) opportunities provided the teachers in the different 
types of institutions studied. 




A series of questions related to the frequency and nature of the profes- 
sional development opportunities afforded vocational teachers in the differ- 
ent types of schools considered was included in the survey instruments. At 
first glance, the results obtained through these questions suggest that the 
relationship between sch')ol type and inservice training is not a simple, 
straight-forward relationship. One slight trend, however, that does surface 
from the data is that the amounts of inservice training provided teachers in 
area vocational schools generally appear to be somewhat greater than those 
afforded teachers in the two other types of schools, particularly the teachers 
in vocational specialty schools. The exceptions to this trend occur in the case 
of "small-group" inservice activities, where more such training is reported in 
comprehensive and vocational specialty schools: and in the case of inservice 
training directed toward addressing the needs of single parents, where more 
such training appears to be provided in comprehensive schools than in either 
area vocational or vocational specialty schools. 
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Although these results tentatively suggest that the amounts and typesof 
inservlce provided in area vocational schools are somewhat greater than that 
provided in the other two types of schools, they would not support the conclu- 
sion, as suggested by some previous research, that less inservlce is beuig 
provided in comprehensive schools. 



17. Are vocational school personnel Involved In communltywide economic 
development activities? 

Economic development in our country is based upon a number of com- 
plex and interrelated factors, one of which is the availability of a trained, 
skilled work force (Grubb 1986. Marshall 1986). The role and effect of voca- 
tional rHiication on economic development is a topic of continuing debate, 
onebesi dealt with asaseparatestudy. However. given the relativeabsenceol 
data, as well as congressional concern for this issue, the decision was made in 
the current study to explore the involvement as individual citi/ens of school 
personnel in economic development activities outside the classroom. 

'^^v /Overall, the resulting data suggest that personnel in area vocational 
siMioors are generally either as involved or more involved in communitywide 
Economic development activities than personnel in the two other types of 
school.s. In addition, those results indicate that vocational teachers are more 
likely to take part in corimunitywide economic development activities than 
are nonvocational teachers. At the same time, however, the available data are 
silent when it ^omes to describing the specific nature of the activities in 
which these personnel are involved or the "quality" of that involvement. 
Furthermore, given the absence of an adequate baseline, it is not possible 
meaningfully to assess the adequacy of their reported involvement. Clearly, 
additional research is needed in order to further explore this issue. 

18. Is the preparation of students for entry Into postsecondary Institutions 
emphasized differently In various types of schools? 

In some quarters vocational education is perceived as strictly preparing 
students for "hand" occupations such as low-status, blue-collar jobs that 
don't require a college or professional degree (National Commission on 
Secondary Vocational Education 1984. Boyer 1983). Furthermore, some crit- 
ics argue that participation in secondary vocational education discourages 
the pursuit of postsecondary education. 

Generally, the results observed In the current study in relation to this 
importa issue are in agreement with previous research findings: that Is. 
n^rttcipation in postsecondary education is positively (and significantly) 
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correlated with participation in the college preparatory curriculum— which 
is typically offered only in comprehensive schools. This strong association 
between school type and curricular offerings would help account for the 
various differences by school type observed in the current data—differences 
indicating that greater emphasis is placed on preparing for and participating 
in postsecondary education in comprehensive schools than in area voca- 
tional and vocational specialty schools. 

The current results do not, however, demonstrate that participation in 
secondary vocational education represents an educational "dead end", a 
finding which is in agreement with conclusions reached by Campbell, 
Gardner, and Seltz ( 1 982). Although postsecondary attendance is emphas- 
ized more in comprehensive schools than in area vocational and vocational 
specialty schools, concern with such an outcome is not ignored and is viewed 
as a fairly prominent goal in the lat ter types of institutions as welL In addition, 
the postsecondary attendance data secured from vocational tf*achers suggest 
that between 17 percent and 23 percent of their students attend 2-year 
postsecondary schools and between 1 2 percent and 1 8 percent attend 4-year 
insti tutions. Although these estimates are about the same for 2-year institu- 
tions and significantly lower for 4-year institutions than those noted by 
nonvocational teachers for their students, they are clearly not equal to zero. 

Unlike the results of the recent study by Campbell et al, (1987), which 
yielded no "patterns of association between institution type and postsecon- 
dary attendance" (p, 56), the current data suggest that ( 1 ) there are patterns 
Prior research yieldea no pot- ofassociation between secondary school type and postsecondary attendance 
ferns of ossociofion befween and (2)thosepatternsdiffendepending on whetheroneisdealing with 2-year 
insfifufion fypeond posf secondary or4-year postsecondary institutions. Significantly more students from com- 
Qffendonce prehensive schools attend 4-year postsecondary institutions than do stu- 

dents from either area vocational or vocational specialty schools. Further- 
more, (although no significant effects were noted), it appears that postsecond- 
ary participation levels of students in area vocational schools are somewhat 
greater than those of students in vocational specialty schools. 




19, Do articulation linkages between vocational programs differ across 
types of sctiools? 

Articulation, the coordination of secondary and postsecondary pro- 
grams, is advantageous to both students and education institutions. Stu- 
dents are frequently able to save time and money. Schools also benefit in 
several ways: revised and updated curricula translate Into better programs, 
which, in turn, attract more and better students (Warmbrod and Long 1986). 
Given the current emphasis on strengthening the linkages between voca- 
tional programs at the secondary and postsecondary levels through articula- 
tion efforts, several items were included in the study's instruments that dealt 
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with describing the relative frequency wi'h which such linkages were 
reported by different secondary school personnel. 



Generally speaking, the results obtained in relation to the articulation 
issue suggest that quite a bit of interaction and (formal) articulation is 

occurringinoverSOpercentoftheschoolsstudiedand 40percentormoreof InterQctions and formol QrtiC- 

thediffeientrespondentgroups.Perhapsthemostinterestingfinuingisthat uiotion is occurring m over 

vocational teachers report having significantly more, continuing contacts 50 percent of the schools studied 

with personnel from postsecondary institutions than do nonvocational 
teachers. There appear to be no systematic di fferences across types of schools 
in regard to the frequency or nature of the interactions or articulation lin- 
kages reported. 

Because of the general nature of the available data, it was not possible to 
describe clearly and to study the specific types of articulation arrangements 
existent across the sampled schools. Nor was it possible to assess the quality 
of those linkages oragreements. Clearly, these two issues represent potential 
topics for further, more extended research. 



20. Do business/tndustryllnkages with secondary vocational programs differ 
across types of schools? 



In requiring schools to work with vocational advisory and craft commit- 
tees, legislators have historically acknowledged that communication between 
the world of education and the world of work benefits industry, students, 
instructors, and education institutions in important ways: appropriately 
trained workers for industry: work experience for students: updated skills 
and resources for school instructors: and improved instructional programs 
in schools (Franchak. Desy. and Norton 1984). 

A number of items were included in the survey that would help provide a 
national picture ofthe nature of the linkages that currently exist in the field. 
Overall, the data suggest that vocational personnel routinely involve business/ 
industry representatives in a variety of ways in the delineation, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of their respective programs, although the level of that 
involvement is relatively low. However, since no baseline data exist with which 
to compare the level of involvement indicated, it is not possible to judge how 
adequate that level is with regard to achieving the program related results 
needed. It can only be said that such representatives appear consistently to be 
consulted regarding a fairly wide array of program-related issues. 

At the same time, the current results generally agree with the findings in 
several earlier studies that the linkages with business/industry in compre- 
h^riQive schools are not as strong as those found for the two other types of 
is (Peterson and Kabe 1981; Evans 1982: Benson and Hoachlander 
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1 982: Campbell ct al. 1 987). However, unl ike t hose earlier studies the current 
data do not unequivocally support the conclusion that the reduced incidence 
of business/industry linkages noted for comprehensive schools necessarily 
represents a negative attribute of such institutions. As pointed out earlier, 
this difference could possibly reflect major differences in course offerings and 
instructional emphases/goals across institutions— for example, courses in 
comprehensive schools tend to reflect "career exploration" objectives and, 
therefore, require less frequent updating— rather than a rationale for arguing 
that the vocational offerings in comprehensive schools are poorer than those 
in area vocational and vocational specialty schools. 
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Addressing the Needs of 
At-Risk Students in Vocational 
Classrooms /Programs 



The findings ofqucstions21 -26arc discussed in this section The at-risk 
students considered in the six research questions are dropouts, minority 
students, disadvantaged students, and handicapped students. 

21. How do different types of sctiools Identify, track, and address ttie needs of 
dropouts? 

Oneof the^messages" that comesacross very clearly in the Perkins Act is 
the need to improve access toand the quality of vocational program offerings 
for students from populations with special needs. Unaer the Perkins Act. 57 
percent of the total funds available are set aside for special needs initiatives. 

Dropouts, who are included in most, if not all. of the special needs 
populations cited in the act. represent one of the most critical and pervasive 
problems facing our educational system today. At present, the dropout rate 
from inner-city schools is estimated to be somewhere between 40 and 50 
percent. Nationally, the rate probably averages 25 percent according to Weh- 
lage and Rutter (1986) who lay responsibility for curtailing this problem 
directly on the public schools. 

Public education institutions have attempted to respond to the needs of 
dropout-prone youth by creating special programs designed to meet the 
perceived needs of this portion of t he secondary-school population. Hamilton 
(1986) lists the characteristics of special programs for dropout-prone stu- 
dents as including a strong vocational emphasis with applied academics, a 
learning component outside the classroom, small class size, low student-to- 
teacher ratio. and individualized instruction. Weber( 1 986) presents asimilar 
listing of dropout-prevention program characteristics. 

Results of this current study suggest that the majority of the schools 
either have programs in place and/orsome of the elements ofprevention/rec- 
overy programs in place for dealing with both potential and actual dropouts. 
However, many of these efforts may not be as explicit, wholistic. or prominent 
'^^''^ needed. For example, given its pervasiveness, it is unlikely that the 
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Generally., all teachers (both 
vocational and nonvocational) 
devote little time to planning and 
the development of activities/ 
materials intended to address the 
unique needs of their at-risk 
students 



dropout problem has bypassed almost half (45 percent) of the schools stud- 
ied: and yet. that is the percentage of both counselors and principals whodid 
not indicate that they have prevention/recovery programs in place. Further- 
more, both the amount and type of inservice training reported by teachers 
(vocational and nonvocational) and the amount and type of time reported by 
counselors as being spent working on dropout-related issues would seem to 
be limited and coincidental compared to the more extensive, focused effort 
described in the research as needed if the problem is to be slowed, let alone 
alleviated. 



22, Do vocational teachers devote time to the preparation of activities and 
materials to meet the needs of at-risk stuoents? 

If vocational programs are to be of real benefit to at-risk students.* 
standards of performance must be maintained by teachers and met by all 
participating students. Sarkees and Scott (1985) recommend that, "rather 
than lowering program standards for these students, vocational teachers 
need to exercise flexibility in planning and implementing instruction" (p. 
251). Sarkees and Scott call for tea< ners to modify their curriculum and 
related instructional strategies to meet the individual needs of each at-risk 
student. 

Given theemphasis in the Perkins Act on improving vocationalprograms 
and practices with regard to the needs of at-risk students, several items were 
included in the survey instruments that dealt with this emphasis. Those 
items focus directly on the time teachers spend working on developing 
instruction-related plans and materials for use with their a-risk studenu. 

Generally, the study results indicate that all teachers (both vocational 
and nonvocational) devote relatively little time to planning and to the dcvel- 
opmcni of instructional activities/materials intended to address the unique 
needs of theirat-risk students. This limited degree ofemphasis is particularly 
obvious when reflected against the mandate in the Perkins Act that "special 
needs" initiativesshould account for57percentofthe funds speni:. Although 
instruction- related planning and materials development represent only a 
small portion of the array of potential initiatives that could be undertaken, it 
v/ould still apoear that a disproportionately smaller amount o! teacher ti me is 
being spent on such activities than was either intended under the Perkins 
Act or is required to address adequately the diverse needs of the various 
"special needs" populations to be served. 



•The term "ai-rlsk/' as used In this report. Includes students with physical, mental, or 
Icarnlni* disabilities, economic or academic dlsadvanta|*es. or who. for any of a number oi" 
reasons su|*|*ested by the available literature are deemed to be dropout prone. 
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23. Do the instructional materiaisand procedures used in classes with many 
at-risk students differ from those used in classes with fewer at-risk students? 

The statistics are clear regarding the cost to our society and our economy 
whenstudeniis. including those deemed to be at-risk, leave school with a lack /vo systematic pattern of differ- 
ofmarketableskllls. Local schools have responded to this issue and lo related ences in instructional practices 
legislative requirements by mainstreamingan increasing number of special observed 
needs students into vocational education. Successful mainstreaming involves 
unflagging commitment and cooperation of teachers, counselors, parents, 
and administrators: adaptation of curriculum and teaching strategies to 
accommodate student styles and limitations: and effective reward/ 
reinforcement systems for individuals that do not negatively affect class 
standards. 

An effort was made in the current study to secure data that could help to 
describe how selected instructional materials and activities used in class- 
rooms that involve larger concentrations of such students differ, if at all, from 
the practices used in classrooms with smaller concentrations of those stu- 
dents. The assumption made when initiating this effort was that attempts to 
accommodate and address the unique needsof at '"iGkstudentscould.even in 
mainstreamed contexts, necessitate the use of different and more diverse 
types of instructional practices. The specific groups of at-risk students con- 
sidered were "minority." "handicapped." and "disadvantaged" students. 

The results obtained in relation to this question indicate that no syste- 
matic pattern of differences in instructional practices was observed across 
classes with varying concentrations of at-risk students. It would appear that 
the instruction that occurs across classes that include high concentrations 
of at-risk students is very much like the instruction provided in other classes 
whether they be other vocational or other non vocational classes. No substan- 
tial patterns of effort were noted in regard to the differential structuring/ 
organizing of instruction in order to accommodate more adequately the 
unique learning needs of the different groups of at-risk students considered. 
Given these results and the basic assumption noted earlier, the instructional 
practices employed in vocational, and in nonvocational classrooms will have 
to reflect more diverse pj * erns of structure and effort if the intentions 
reflected in the Perkins Act regarding improved programming for at-risk 
groups are to be achieved. 



24. Are lEPs developed for handicapped students in vocational programs 
and communicated to appropriate staff? 

The individualized education program (lEP) is the central document, 
m^iiated by the Education for All Handicapped Ch ildren Act of 1975. used to 25 
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ensure that a handicapped child receives appropriate educational opportuni- 
ties. AIthoLi|^h the task of ensuring compliance with the act fallstoM^Mieralor 
special education administrators, vocational educators do have a role in 
developing and implementing lEPs. 

Although (he involvement of vocational teachers in lEP planning meet- 
ings is not mandated by the law. their presence is considered to be good 
educational practice and critical to the successful team effort to piovide 
relevant education for special needs learners (Sarkees and Scott 1 985. p. 141). 
The vocational educator's input is especially critical when a student's enrol- 
lment in a vocational class requires some modification of activities and/or 
facilities and equipment to accommodate the handicapping condition. 

The data secured using questions related to the lEP preparation and 
review suggest that the level of involvement of secondary teachers and coun- 
selors in either the development or review of lEPs for the handicapped stu- 
dents they serve is generally limited. Although the data provide no direct 
insights into the adequacy or quality of that involvement, the indicated time 
commitments made— less than an hour of a teacher's orcounselor's time per 
week— for such an important part of the progra. 'Planning process for what 
is normalh estimated as about 9 percent of th. "i ool population would seem 
to be inadequate. 

Furthermore, the results suggest that vocational teachers are currently 
even less involved in such planningefforts than are nonvocational teachers. It 
is reasonable to assume that the involvement in lEP planning of all teachers, 
and especially vocational teachers, will need to increase to accommodate (1) 
the recent influx of more handicapped students into vocational programs: (2) 
the specific emphasis in the Perkins Act on improved programming for 
at-risk students, which includes the handicapped: and (3) formalized plans 
that are currently being proposed as an integral part of the program planning 
efforts undertaken for many groups of at-risk students. 

25. How much training have vocational teachers received to prepare them 
to serve LEP. handicapped, and other at-risk students? 

The U.S. Department of Education has claimed that "vocational educa- 
tors are not being afforded the opportunity to acquire the skills and abilities 
necessary to work effectively with the handicapped in vocational education" 
(Sarkees and Scott 1 985. p. 3). This is true not only as it applies to teachers of 
handicapped students but to all teachers of at-risk students. Because "we 
know that students appearing to be less able can and do approach the 
learning levels of thosesuccessful students when instruction isdovetailed to 
their special needs." (Goodlad 1984. p. 104i the amount of training vocational 
teachers receive in dealing with at-risk students is an important concern. 




Given the emphasis in the Perkins Act on improving the vocational 
education opportunities afforded at-risk students and knowing the central 
role teachers play in that process^ an effort was made in the current survey to 
assess the background/training of vocational teachers in working with spe- 
cial needsyouth. Overall* the observed results suggest that teachers currently 
receive very limited training— and vocational teachers receive even less than 
nonvocational— both through formal college courses and inservice, in work- 
ing with and addressing the unique needs of various at-risk students. If the 
intent of the Perkins Act with regard to meeting the needs of at-risk students 
is to be achieved, not only does the disparity between the two groups of 
teachers need tobeerasf d. but the overall level of preparation and trainingof 
both groups in all probability needs to increase significantly. 
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26. Are secondary vocational education programs and facilities being used 
to meet the needs of adults, Including Inmates? 



That education is delivered just toyoung people, in schools or colleges, or 
for a specific job probably always has been a far too simplistic view of a 
dynamic process that occurs in varied settings, for the young, middle aged, 
and old alike (Darkenwald and Merriam. p. 2). The current popularity of the 
concept *1ife-long learning" is grounded in the realities of adults who are 
participating in educational programs from a variety of societal contexts. 
Authors of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act. recognizing that the 
needs of some categories of adults may currently be addressed inadequately 
by vocational programming, provide for funding "to meet the special needs of 
and to enhance the participation of adults who are in need of training and 
retraining: individuals who are single parents or homemakers: and criminal 
offenders who are serving in a correctional institution." (U.S. Congress 1984. 
p. 17) 

Anticipating the need for more expanded and diversified training and 
retraining of our adult population in the near future, several items were 
included in the study's instruments that would help provide a clearer 
national picture of the extent to which vocational programs and facilities are 
currently used to address that need. The general finding is that training/re- 
training in secondary vocational settings for different groups of adults is 
occurring more in vocational specialty, and especially in area vocational 
schools, than in comprehensive schools. Furthermore, it would appear that 
about 6 percent of t he st udents across all three types of schools are adults and 
that roughly 40-50 percent of the sampled schools offer courses or other 
special programs that directly address the needs of adult learners. The fre- 
quency with which such courses and special programs are offered in area 
vocational schools is greater than it is in either vocational specialty or com- 
— ^ — gj^g schools. 
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Overall, the preceding summary suggests that the secondary schools 
which offer vocational education programs are trying to respond to the 
current need for adult training/retraining facing our work force. The availa- 
ble data, however, provide no insights into either the adequacy or quality of 
those responses. This, along with the fact that the sample sizes were limited, 
argues for more intensive research into this issue in a larger sample of 
schools, in addition, any future related research should attempt to place 
secondary vocational education within the overall adult educational delivery 
system and delineate both its role and summative implications within that 
context. 
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